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time the term of service in the reserves of the regular army, which
had been two years, was doubled. Thus the aristocratic professional
officers' corps, increased by more than half to cope with its larger
task of annual training, would in wartime take over the more valu-
able elements of the reserve and absorb them into the regular army
system, leaving the older reservists for second-line duties. Within a
few years the army with its reserves, amounting in all to seven
annual classes of 63,000 each instead of five classes of 40,000 each,
was more than doubled. Like Revolutionary-Napoleonic France,
Prussia was now aiming at numbers. Even then universal training
was not fully achieved, for in 1860, the year of the Prussian army
reforms, the annual class was about 155,000. Nevertheless, the Prus-
sian leaders were making a real effort to use in defense of kingship
and aristocracy the massive weapon forged in the revolutionary
furnace.

At the same time the mid-nineteenth-century Prussian soldiers set
up a novel command and staff system capable of handling their
new multitudes. Expansion, they saw, demanded decentralization.
Henceforward the commanders of units must make many of their
own decisions, like the branch managers of some big business.
Under such circumstances effective co-operation necessitated unity
of doctrine, and to ensure this the first complete general staff was
set up, and systematic training of both staff and high command was
actively carried on. The staff particularly interested itself in the use
of railways both for troop movement and for supply and in arrange-
ments for rapid and orderly mobilization.

Equipment was also modernized. Breech-loading rifles were
issued to the infantry and breech-loading rifled pieces, accurate up
to nearly four thousand yards, to most of the Prussian artillery.

Nothing succeeds like success. Machiavelli, whom Irving Babbitt
hailed as the most forward-looking man of the modern world, inas-
much as he foretold the political future of Christendom for more
than four hundred years after his own death, observed that as long
as you succeed, everyone is on your side. The realistic Italian adds,
however, that victors should beware of being too much hated.

At first Prussia seemed to have found the secret of rapid and
therefore not too expensive triumphs. In 1864, while Grant was
hammering on Lee, the new Prussian army had a useful dress re-
hearsal against little Demnark. Two years later Austria, although